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[The  Publishers  lime  the  honor  to  announce  a 
new  impression  of 

Mr.  Fay’s  Geography, 

which  is  rapidly  gaining  the  emphatic  approval  of 
Teachers  in  the  leading  schools  throughout  the 
country , so  far  as  l e has  been  opportunity  for 
a thorough  and  impartial  trial.  The  verdict  of  the 
Press  also  has  been  universally  favorable  thus  far , 
with  but  one  exception , viz.,  “ 'chcrmerhorrC s 
Monthly In  other  instance*  the  pproval  o' " the 
book  has  been  unqualified,  c even  enthusia  ■ tic . 
Some  of  these  criticisms  are  quoted  in  the  annexed 
Circular. 

The  price  of  the  school  edition  of  the  A tlas  and 
Text-Book  is  $3  75.  The  edition  bound  in  cloth,  for 
family  use,  $4.  25. 

The  Publishers  will  send  copies  to  Teachers  for 
examination  at  half  price.  The  great  expense  o 
printing  each  copy  of  the  Atlas  forbids  free  circula- 
tion ez\^  ^or  this  purpose  : but  the  Publishers  will 
give  libc  ‘0  schools  ordering  a supply  for 
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Fay  s .'Jaw  Glo  v \phy. 


author’s  note. 

Afier  Viany  years’  conscientious  labor  and  heavy 
expens  es,  respectfully  present  to  the  public  a new 
work  tin  geography.  In  order  to  show  the  plan,  * 
ascertain  errors  and  to  profit  by  |the  sugges  ions  of 
teaches,  after  ; v shall  have  tested  it  by  acr uj  use, 
I have  :!.■•?  -ual  and  rostly  c.'  vse  c1  issu- 
ing a 11  ;urrb-  advance,  i 

The  i b - - ; nere  collection  of  geograph- 
ical fac.  It  is  a na  ne , such  as  it  is 

' believed  nas  never  before  be  i e ' ©lished.  Like  >e 
sewing- inach  re,  i . is  ini  ■.  fjJc  its  own  work.  I 

ofter  it.  eq.ua,  to  families  a;  1 schools — to  persons 
; comrrkncir  y gt  graph  v auu  t(  those  who  have  com- 
plete'd AeuSu3!  course.  1 • simply  reading  the 
- " r;W  f to  the  pup  l,  who  eeps  his  eyes  on  the 
<J5  studying  at  the  sa  e time  with  Ids  eye  and 
i i,  • mother  f»-  elder  sist  r may,  without  fear  of 

e;'.'nbic  issment, . t ? • no>  onl  adults,  but  atelligent 

ptYrsc'^  as  yo'iug.s  >0  jn,  th  vjgA  the  nfcre  oook. 
Nfo  c’o'ier  study  is  required.  'he  rec  ation  is  the 
sturdy  One  copy’s5  suffip'  iV  t ■ students. 

In  . 'A  dttin'or  t-’  work  to  i’b  p lblic.  I venture  to 
hope  f hat  t&><  tere  sted  in  Lin  ati  a will  give  it 
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e . . > an(he  has  scrupulously 

a iair  examination  and  triallt,  that  for  ]y[r_  q-H_ 

supply  a real!--  listing  waiipted.  I aiIN  of  Gotha> 
mend  it  t^  merally  adojnery  formectly  executed, 
not  to  r co  the  machi  works  in.tcical  features 
necessary  r forcing  similai^lutline  post  ^ooraphi- 
w.a.ou,  a trial  If  the 
enlightened  and  upright  teach 
way ; if  not,  it  ought  to  faiLig  the  work  is! 
f The  expense  of  producit  gratuitously  ; of 

that1<:  me  t0  distributers  may  be  enabled  ieogr.  Societies 
it  witC,C^erS  anc^  °$ssible  expense,  copiesd  Leipzig. 
smaU  e*K.  ^east  PiV.be  furnished,  if  reques 
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anprovemeu  \ id  corrections  suggest^  Work 
quarter,  address'd^  to  the  author  througd  c-  'sen 
J sher,  will  be  gnnV/cully  and  carefully  connd  wdil 
emendations  may  be  needful  ydiligent  h- 
in  futurq  editions)  at  the  work  ma  It  is  to  b. — 
possible,  absolutely  adapted  to  the  et  universal 
teaching.  They  will  also  be  print  d 
sent  free  to  every  purchaser  of  tJ«oow, 
edition.  Two  or  thre  inaccuracifUtenant-Colomel 
of  dimensions  and  d stances,  ac ' 
first  copies,  are  alrea'  y correc 

■xpressed  than  'by 
appan,  who  ex?  ictiyhe 
on  of  su  iris i e at  flu 

V,  s.V°-s:o^ 

/C  admiral 
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,n  : 'ay’s  Geography. 

■ y.  ' . 

IENT - IF  . r. . W OF  GER?,i  NY. 

king  oi  my  dear  friend,  since  we 
tune  • v du  in  my  country,  I am 
I : of  :>ur  mark  of  affectionate  confi- 
tin.  : n the  interesting  collection 

he  r vv  C itline  of  Geography  which 
1 to  be  submitted  to  me.  In  order  to 
i immature  understanding  of  the 
s of  intellei  tual  culture,  the  outlines 
>n  of  the  terr'  'trial  .surface,  you  have 
■enit'us  metho.<  of  descending  gradu- 
.lities  to  the  special  details  of  subdi- 
ius  p iss  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 

hic  plan  which  you  have  traced,  to 
-ali  the  instruction  of  the  studious' 
toble  and  free  country,  requires,  of 
r multiplicity  of  Plates.  But  that  nu- 
compensated  by  the  lucidity  with 
>lcd  to  treaf  subjects,  where  the 
’ation  of  political  and  hydro- 
i mountain-groups,  would  be  a 
.tract  m for  young  persons. 

the  expression  of  my  high  and 
.ion. 

Al.  de  Humboldt. 

54- 

id  writing  of  an  old  man. 
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fay’s  NEW  GEOl 

The  undersigned  certifies,  th 
examined  the  maps,  No.  i—  i 
Fay’s  Geography,  by  Mr.  FL 
and  that  he  has  found  tm  4 qi 
with  such  a selection  of  names  , , 
(reaching  down  to  the  results  o. 
cal  explorations  and  discover h 
proper  for  serving  educational  p 
Dr.  H: 

Professor  of  Geography  at  Berl 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
of  Paris,  London,  Vienn? 

Berlin , 12 th  August,  t&66. 


My  examinatior  of  your  G 
convinced  me,  no  only  of  its 
tious  accuracy,  bi  that  the  me 
sidered  plan  is  absolutely  calci 
completely  to  accomplish  its  p 
sired  that  so  valuable  a work 
preci,  tion. 

E. 

Berlin,  11  July,  1867. 

My  opinion  cannot  be  bet 
letter  of  Monsieur  le  Docteu 
scribes  both  my  first  impr 
small  number  of  the  maps  an 
the  Manual,  and  my  subs 
an  by  which  you  have  succ< 
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that  ;,s  essential  without  faili  g in  clearness.  * * * 
Your  work  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Anglo-saxon 
character,  which  leads  to  self-government  and  self- 
education.  With  ycg  v Manual,  and  with  those  of  my 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Guyot,  which  however  I have 
not  yet  seen,  youi  New  World  is  about  to  excel  the 
Old  in  the  art  of  te.  king  Geography. 

F.  . Rougemont,  Switzerland. 

' II. 

FROM  EMINENT  AMERICANS. 

I W ’ C surprised  ^ ;your  modest  and  unpretending 
d 'but  before  the  public.  But  when  I came  to  exam- 
ine the  contents  of  the  volume  and  to  inspect  the 
“laps,  my  surprise  was  changed  into  admiration  ; for 
I " found  that  you  had  achieved  what  so  few  achieve  ; 
„ '.uiyi.  the  complete  mastery  of  your  subject  and 
lateri'a  . you  had  seized  upon  all  that  was  necessary 
nd  important  to  >our  object,  and  had  rejected 
Whatever  was  super:  uous  and  redundant.  The  atten- 
( ion  of  e public  .vas  claimed,  not  by  the  magnitude, 
I >ut  by  2 completeness  of  your  book  ; not  by  the 

lumber  . ut  by  the  < xcellence  of  your  maps. 

> It  req:  .res  far  more  knowledge  and  labor  to  con- 
iense  r 'uls  and  to  present  the  heart  of  a subject, 
han  t>  1 1 out  the  details  collected  from  numer- 
us  b i t is  far  easier  to  compile  an  entire  system 

of  mr  . tica.  or  physical  science,  a universal  his- 
■orv,  os  . niver, sal  geography,  than  to  produce  a single 
irigin-'1  , ork.  The  latter  you  have  achieved.  You 
have  !.’ ;one  into  the  details  of  the  political  divisions 
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of  the  earth,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  geogranhies 
abound,  and  where  one’s  knowledge  may  be  extended 
at  pleasure  without  encountering  any  formidable  diffi- 
culties ; but  you  have  aimed  to  present  geography  in 
its  natural  and  true  beginning  and  elements  ; in  its 
grand  features  and  outlines  ; and  to  point  out  a sure 
and  pleasant  method  of  developing,  from  these,  our 
knowledge  to  any  extent.  Geography  is  in  itself  an 
attractive  subject ; but  many  young  minds  have  been 
sickened,  at  the  beginning,  by  multitudinous  bounda- 
ries and  names  of  places  which  only  served  to  over- 
burden the  memory.  Your  work  has  the  twofold 
merit  of  obeying  strictly  the  scientific  demands  of  the 
subject,  and  of  preserving  and  presenting  all  its 
charms. 

You  yourself  may  add  other  books,  to  aid  students 
and  readers  still  further  in  ex^endihg  their  knowledge : 
of  geography.  Others  may  ao  ihp  same.  A boot; 
now  in  existence  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Brnt 
it  must  still  remain  true  that  your  “Great  Outline,”' 
and  your  incomparable  maps  accompanying  it.  can 
neither  be  dispensed  with  nor  superseded. 

In  presenting  the  natural  and  true  beginning  and . 
elements  of  geography  in  the  astronomical  part,  and 
the  grand  features  and  outlines  in  the  parts  compris 
ing  Physical  Geography ; and  in  proposing  a method 
so  just,  easy  and  pleasant,  that  one  is  led  in  imagina  - 
tion  to  see  the  astronomical  relations  .nd  position  of 
the  earth,  and  to  comprehend  their  bearing  upon  sea- 
sons and  climate  ; and,  then,  coming  to  the  earth’s  • 
surface,  to  wander  over  it  like  a traveller,  until  the 
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whole  becomes  a familiar  picture  to  the  min*.. . in  all 
this  you  have  added,  to  all  preceding  text-books, 
something  so  new,  so  fresh,  and  so  necessary,  that 
your  labors  must  be  accepted  by  all  your  co-laborers, 
in  this  department  of  knowledge,  as  the  required 
complement  of  their  own.  You  do  not  enter  into 
competition  with  them  ; you  do  not  aim  to  set  them 
aside.  You  occupy  a field  which  must  be  conceded 
to  you  as  your  own  ; and  you  have  presented  to  the 
schools  of  our  country  a text-book  which  they  will 
only  require  the  more,  if  they  have  already,  and  retain 
in  use,  all  the  geographical  text-books  that  have  ever 
been  published. 

T would  only  add,  that  the  pure,  simple  and  trans- 
parent English  in  which  your  book  is  written,  and  the 
sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  which  pervade  it,  add  a charm 
and  a value  which  cannot  fail  to  be  properly  estimated 
With  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem, 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

March  16,  1868.  Henry  P.  Tappan. 

Late  President  of  the  Michigan  University. 


I HAVE  not  only  read  your  new  work,  “ Great  O at-, 
line  of  Geography,”  but  I have  renewed  my  youth 
again  and  commenced  studying  it.  I regard  it  as  one 
of  the  simplest  and  plainest  for  a young  beginner  to 
learn  Geography  of  any  work  I have  ever  seen.  * * 
What  a great  improvement  has  been  accomplished  in 
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the  manner  of  teaching  Geography  since  the  time  J 
had  to  study  it.  es 

William  H.  Murphy, 

Consul  of  the  United  States, 
Frankfort-on-the-lVglain. 

In  my  opinion  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving 
an  idea  of  the  Science  of  Geography  which  is  Adler 
and  more  correct  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  books  which  are  overloaded  with  insig- 
nificant details.  His  system  deserves  to  be  introduced 
in  all  our  schools,  and  I hope  this  event  will  soon 
occur-  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 

New  York,  162  W.  34th  Street. 

I have  had  your  beautiful  Atlas  at  my  elbow  for 
some  months  past,  and  find.it  as  useful  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful. I am  inclined  to  ask  with  Thackeray.  “What 
have  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation  done,  that 
they  should  have  so  much  better  books  than  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had?”  The  excellent  point  in 
your  Geography  and  Atlas  is,  that  they  contain 
Geography , pure  and  simple. 

T.  7 , James  Parton. 

New  York,  Dec.  3d,  1868. 

It  makes  Geography  almost  a new  science. 

“ Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.” 

It  is  a great  success.  I keep  it  near  me  for  in- 
struction and  pleasure.”  Charles  Sumner. 


Notices  of  the  Press. 


We  desire  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  what 
we  consider  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  edu- 
cation?! ex  eriments,  undertaken  and  conscientiously 
curried  o-u  our  former  popular  author  and  eminent 
d.:pfr  / ? ' though  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fay’s 
li'  s urd  abroad,  his  sympathies  have  ever 

be  i : .a  intense!*  national. 

•roughly  loyal  du  mg  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  r hi  s private  and  official  intercourse  with  the 
best  foreign  u lety  worthily  illustrating  and  consist- 
ently advocating  the  principles  of  his  country,  - hen 
he  retired  from  plomatic  life  his  mind  became  ab- 
sorbed ' u the  idea  of  bringing  some  of  the  advanced 
methods  of  European  v lture  to  bear  on  the  cause  of 
popular  edue?  ;ion  at  home.  In  no  branch  of  study 
has  the  progress  been  so  great  as  in  that  of  Geogra- 
phy. The  labors  of  Carl  Ritter,  reflected  in  this 
country  in  the  numerous  expositions  of  Guyot,  maybe 
said  to  have  revolutionized  the  method  and  means  of 
geographical  research.  A scientific  and  complete 
system  has  taken  the  place  of  the  superficial  text-book 
of  a former  generation.  Mr.  Fay,  with  assiduous 
care  and  the  judicious  counsel  of  professors  abroad, 
has  prepared  a series  of  books  which  completely  sur- 
vey, fully  define,  and  comprehensively  analyze 
geographical  facts.  The  subject  is  displayed  in  out- 
line, but  on  so  philosophical  a plan  that  the  teacher 
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IS  guided  to  the  more  detailed  developing  it  of  his 
theme,  and  the  pupil  becomes  a teacher  by  lamiliarity 
with  the  process. 

Not  only  are  the  boundaries,  names,  respective  sit- 
uation and  other  essential  conditions  of  every  country 
of  the  globe  exhibited,  but  productions,  climate,  his- 
tory, natural  phenomena,  relative  civilization— all  and 
every  material  circumstance,  cause  and  influence  are 
brought  out  and  made  apparent,  not  as  isolated  but 
connected  physical  facts  ; moreover,  all  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  most  ingenious  and  authentic  maps — their 
accuracy  certified  by  the  highest  living  geographical 
authority,  and  the  whole  system  of  instruction  indorsed 
by  Humboldt,  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Fay  is  printed  in. 
fac-simile  on  a page  of  the  Atlas.  The  remarkable 
distinction  in  these  ityanuals  is  the  conciseness  of  their 
form,  combined  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
scope.  They  are  infinitely  uggestive  rather  than 
elaborately  specific.  V They  allure  the  student  into  the 
wide  path  of  scientific!  geography,  and  are  singularly 
adapted  alike  to  the  school,  the  family,  and  the  philos- 
opher and  general  student. 

It  is  only  requisite  that  these  original  manuals 
should  be  known  to  become  standard  text-books  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  favorite  references  in 
our  libraries,  public  and  private.  The  plan  includes 
an  Astronomical  series,  better  calculated  to  diffuse 
clear  and  correct  ideas  of  that  sublime  study  than  any 
works  ever  published.  “ The  Great  Outlines  of  Ge- 
ography and  a duodecimo  volume  of  less  than 
three  hundred  pages,  and  an  atlas  accompanying  and 
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completing  it, — are  just  issued.  We  commend  Mr. 
Fay’s  preface  to  the  former  volume  to  all  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  education,  and  to  all  students 
of  geographical  science.  It  is  eloquent  as  an  exposi- 
tion, judicious  as  a statement,  and  most  interesting  as 
an  argument  for  the  more  thorough  and  intelligent 
study  of  a subject  more  than  ever  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  history,  and  we  may  add  to  the 
philosophy  of  life. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  author  of  this  work  presents  the  public  with 
an  entirely  new  system  of  studying  Geography.  We 
confess  the  plan  strikes  us  with  great  favor.  With- 
out disparaging  other  text-books,  we  must  say,  this 
seems  to  us  to  be  more  exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose 
than  any.  It  is  announced  as  being  designed  for 
‘ High  Schools  and  Families.’  It  certainly  is  well 
advanced.  But  it  is  equally,  we  might  even  say  better, 
adapted  for  rudimentary  learners.  It  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  comprehensive.  Its  grand  merit  consists 
fully  as  much  in  what  it  does  not  contain,  as  in  what 
it  does.  The  student  of  any  science  needs  first  of  all 
to/na'rter  its  salient  truths,  before  attempting  to  learn 
g minor  features.  All  details,  therefore,  are  fittingly 
f smissed,  as  only  confusing.  The  maps  only  note 
ne  prominent  points  and  localities  of  the  world’s  sur- 
ac  a.  The  aim  is  to  fix  the  general  appearance  of  the 
' <oe  firmly  in  the  mind,  with  nothing  to  distract  or 
. '^wilder.  This  accomplished,  knowledge  of  minor 
cts  is  easily  acquired.  Astronomical  and  physical 
ography  are  conjoined  in  this  system.  The  student, 
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first  of  all,  sees  the  world  in  its  most  general  exterior. 
* * * * The  chief  towns  of  the  world  are  given, 
unobscured  by  any  other  detail,  and  the  teacher,  text- 
book in  hand,  accompanies  the  scholar,  each  with  his 
Atlas,  in  voyages  by  water  and  journeys  by  land, 
around  the  earth.  Committing  to  memory  is  no  part 
of  the  plan  for  studying  Geography  on  Fay’s  system. 
It  is  rather  the  purpose,  from  accurate  and  distinct 
maps,  to  photograph  on  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  its  orbit  in  the  heavens. 
It  thus  becomes  a pleasing  recreation  in  the  midst  of 
school  exercises  ; not  an  arduous  task.  Having  thus 
engraved  on  his  memory  every  distinctive  phase  of 
the  globe  as  a whole,  the  student  now  takes  it  up  by 
sections.  * * * The  map  in  view  gives  no  place 
to  unimportant  towns,  but  every  city  and  locality  of 
which  the  student  has  heard  is  presented  to  him,  and 
he  cannot  help  but  know  just  where  they  are  located. 
And  then  we  have  Europe  in  the  same  vivid  manner, 
followed  by  the  United  States.  The  Plates  close 
with  one  representing  the  Earth  and  other  planets  in 
their  courses  round  the  sun,  and  other  astronomical 
features.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Atlas  de- 
serves strong  praise.  If  you  have  a child  who  find 
it  difficult  to  learn  geography,  or  if  you  wish  to  unde’ 
take  a resume  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  add  to  wha 
you  already  know,  Fay’s  system  is  the  way  to  do  it, 
and  his  Great  Outline  the  means.  The  most  stupic 
will  find  that  knowledge  would  be  instilled  into  ther 
in  spite  of  themselves. — Albany  Evening  Journal. 
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The  old  methods  of  studying  geography  have 
long  become  unsatisfactory  to  teachers,  and  weari- 
some and  unprofitable  to  learners.  This  book,  with 
its  clear  and  elegant  atlas,  introduces  a new  and 
better  way.  It  combines  the  oral  mode  of  teaching, 
with  such  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  ear,  and  such 
scientific  arrangement  and  classification,  as  imprints 
on  the  mind  an  ineffaceable  picture. 

It  takes  its  departure  from  a distant  portion  of  the 
solar  system,  and  by  a gradual  approach  to  the  earth 
enables  the  pupil  to  see  and  comprehend  not  only  the 
general  features  of  the  globe,  but  those  circles,  lines 
and  motions  on  which  depend  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate, seasons  and  productions.  The  useless  and 
cumbersome  detail  of  facts  unessential  is  omitted, 
while  those  things  are  retained  which  serve  as  a 
framework  of  the  most  valuable  information  and  fixed 
landmarks  by  which  it  is  always  easy  to  locate  other 
places,  and  around  which  the  facts  we  need  to  know 
easily  arrange  themselves. 

Both  for  schools  and  families  Mr.  Fay  has  done  a 
valuable  service,  adding  new  interest  to  this  impor- 
tant science,  showing  a better  way  of  mastering  its 
difficulties,  and  making  that  easy  and  delightful  which 
before  was  tedious.  In  the  intervals  of  his  laborious 
duties  as  representative  of  the  American  government 
in  Europe,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  age,  and 
made  this  valuable  contribution  to  science  and  educa- 
tion. Rev.  Mr.  Thurston  is  his  agent  in  Boston,  at 
No.  80  Washington  street,  and  is  giving  gratuitous 
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instruction,  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  to  I 
explain  Mr.  Fay’s  method  of  teaching  and  facilitate  ' 
the  introduction  and  use  of  the  book. — Boston  Chris-  j 
tian  Register , Jan.  9,  1869.  j 

We  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  warmly  commenda- 
tory of  Mr.  Fay’s  “ Great  Outline  of  Geography.”  It 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  thorough,  so  wide  in  its  range 
and  yet  so  minute  in  its  particulars,  so  easy  to  be 
comprehended  and  yet  so  profound,  that  it  seems  to 
open  a new  epoch  in  the  study  of  this  interesting 
science.  The  author’s  plan  is  to  make  geography  as 
easy  and  as  obvious  as  arithmetic,  causing  its  main 
facts  to  take  their  places  in  the  memory  as  readily  as  \ 
the  self-evident  facts  of  the  multiplication  table.  It  f 
is  to  be  taught  without  study,  and  learned  without  1 
effort,  except  the  effort  of  attentiox.,  and  mastered 
without  sensible  contest.  No  description  of  the  work 
could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  It  is  too  condensed 
to  allow  the  presentation  of  a specimen.  Abo^e  all, 
it  is  Christian  and  evangelical.  We  understand  . Vit 
a class  has  been  carried  through  it  in  one  of  the  B(  °\, 
ton  female  schools  with  the  most  marked  succes:  ”, 
We  cheerfully  and  earnestly  commend  the  work  t 
teachers  and  parents  everywhere.  We  have  perusef 
it  with  unalloyed  pleasure  and  profit. — Boston  Watch 
man  &=  Reflector , Jan.  27. 

It  is  an  endeavor  to  introduce  the  learner  to  that 
part  of  geographical  knowledge — and  only  that  part— 
which  ought  first  to  be  acquired.  In  other  words,  j 
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attempts  to  make  the  study  more  simple  and  more  at- 
tractive, by  confining  it  at  the  outset  to  its  essential 
points.  For  many  years  past,  as  every  body  knows, 
the  study  of  geography  has'  occupied  a large  place  in 
our  schools.  As  the  science  has  generally  been  taught, 
its  lessons  were  easy  to  • set,  easy  to  learn,  easy  to 
hear.  It  was  only  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
unfortunate  facility  that  other  branches  of  higher 
importance  were  often  pushed  aside.  The  undue 
prominence  thus  given  to  geography  would  have 
seemed  less  objectionable,  if  the  result  could  have 
been  regarded  as  a substantial  acquisition.  But 
in  fact  much  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  was  al- 
most useless,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  men- 
tal training  or  of  valuable  information  actually  secur- 
ed. We  refer  of  course  to  the  system  which  was 
content  with'  putting  into  the  pupil’s  hands  a few 
maps  crowded  with  lines  and  names,  and  a book  of 
questions.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  those 
questions  might  be  answered  correctly,  while  hardly 
one  of  them  was  intelligently  answered.  It  was  sim- 
ply a stuffing  of  the  memory.  Thousands  of  names: 
the  names  often  of  petty  towns  and  streams,  were 
crowded  into  the  mind,  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  of 
no  value  while  they  stayed. 

Mr.  Fay’s  “Outline”  attempts  something  much 
higher  and  better  than  this.  An  atlas  of  eight  charts 
is  accompanied  by  a text-book  of  250  pages.  Nearly 
one-half  is  devoted  to  astronomical  and  physical 
geography.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the 
political,  chorographic,  and  topographic  divisions  of 
2 
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the  science.  The  maps  were  executed  in  Germany, 
and  the  work  is  commended  to  the  world  by  Colonel 
von  Sydow,  by  Professor  Kiepert,  and  by  the  great 
Humboldt  himself.  But  names  however  famous,  and 
praise  however  warm,  will  go  but  a little  way,  if  the 
work  fans  to  prove  its  utility  in  actual  use.  The 
testimony  of  one  able  and  judicious  teacher,  after  a 
practical  and  thorough  trial  of  its  qualities,  will  be 
worth  more  than  that  of  a score  of  savans  who  have 
merely  looked  at  the  book.  That  it  bears  ample  evi- 
dence of  learning  and  ability,  and  careful  discrimina- 
tion, we  think  no  one  will  deny.  We  cordially  hope 
and  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  great- 
ly successful. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser , Dec.  12 th 
1868. 


The  other  work  to  which  we  referred  as  well  worth 
attention  is  the  ‘ Outline  ’ of  T.  S.  Fay,  and  the  Atlas 
by  which  it  is  accompanied  (New  York  ; G.  P.  Put- 
nam & Son).  These  have  been  prepared  by  a gen- 
tleman well  known  as  the  representative  for  many 
years  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Berlin  and 
at  Berne.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  progress 
the  science  on  which  he  writes,  and  his  plan  is 


original  as  to  deserve  some  explanation.  While  tl 
books  of  Guyot  form  a series  of  books  intended  to  1 
used  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same  scholar,  as  1 
advances  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  to  that  <l 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Fay  i 
complete  in  itself.  He  gives  a well-constructed  atla 
of  the  globe,  and  with  it  a little  manual  containing 
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.eries  of  lessons  on  the  maps,  with  occasional  illus- 
.rative  comments.  This  careful  map-study,  embrac- 
ag  physical  as  well  as  political  characteristics,  may 
serve  either  as  an  introduction  to  geography  or  as  a final 
review  or  resume  of  one’s  knowledge.  In  either  case  it 
is  adapted  to  the  older  scholars  of  our  ordinary  schools. 
The  plan  which  it  proposes  seems  to  us  very  well  car- 
ried out  ; and  simple  as  the  ‘ Outline  ’ at  first  appears, 
we  have  been  surprised  to  discover  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  completeness.  Obviously  the  book  may  be 
used  advantageously  before  or  after  other  books. 
There  is  one  feature  of  the  book  which  has  particular- 
ly interested  us,  bearing,  as  we  presume,  the  impress 
of  Mr.  Fay’s  long  acquaintance  with  German  schools. 

Mr.  Fay’s  maps  and  text  are  brought  down  to  the 
atest  moment.  Alaska  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
he  reconstructed  North  Germany  is  delineated,  and 
the  statistics  are  gathered  from  Behm’s  admirable 
‘ Hand-book,’  and  other  recent  publications. — The 
Nation,  N.  Y. 


We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  work  as  a very  val- 
l^ble  aid  to  the  study  of  its  subject,  which  is  treated 
re  scientifically  in  it  than  in  any  other  equally  ele- 
, n rntary  book  which  we  have  seen.  The  plan  is  de- 
adly original,  and  evidently  is  the  result  of  careful 
j^ought,  aided  apparently  by  experience. 

• Prominence  is  given  in  it  to  the  astronomical  and 
oaysical  aspects  of  the  earth.  The  political  division, 
ghich  from  its  artificial  and  mutable  character  is  an 
pPstacle  to  a clear  view  of  geography  in  its  unity,  is 
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kept  in  the  background,  but  is  by  no  means  neglected . 
A map  showing  the  changes  produced  by  the  war  of: 
1866  may  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection,) 
The  astronomical  part  is  very  full.  * * 

The  explanations  in  this  part  are  clear  and  interesting, j 
and  the  reticence  of  the  author  on  points  beyond  the] 
scope  he  has  proposed  to  himself  is  specially  com- 
mendable. To  satisfy  the  student  without  misleading 
or  puzzling  him  is  an  admirable  talent. 

****** 


The  maps  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  con-! 
ception  and  execution. — AT.  Y.  Catholic  World.  Dec. 
1868. 


This  little  book,  which  has  the  modest  size  and  apf 
pearance  of  a common  school  text-book,  is  deserving 
of  more  than  ordinary  commendation.  (More  than  fifj 
teen  years  ago,  its  author,  then  United  States  Minister 
to  Switzerland,  explained  to  us  the  plan  of  his  workf 
already  considerably  progressed  ; and,  from  that  time) 
till  its  completion,  he  gave  to  it  his  best  thought  and 
labor.  The  result  fully  justifies  the  toil.  The  excel-j 
lence  of  the  book  is  to  be  judged  almost  as  much  W 
what  is  omitted  as  by  what  it  contains.  The  L 
has  been  to  select  and  to  present,  in  clear  and  sim; 
terms,  just  the  points  which  are  essential  to  a cc 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  without  burdt 


lg  the  memory  with  details.  The  maps  are  admi; 


bly  prepared  and  beautifully  executed.  — Month 
Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
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In  the  interest  of  our  schools,  we  hail  this  General 
Outline  of  Geography  with  joy.  Till  now  it  has  been 
the  custom,  in  the  beginning  of  a geographical  course, 
to  overburthen  the  pupil’s  mind  with  a mass  of  names 
and  all  kinds  of  details.  Our  author,  on  the  contrary, 
undertakes  first  to  impart  to  his  students  a correct  and 
dear  understanding  of  «the  entire  wonderful  architec- 


ture of  the  Cosmos,  in  the  just  belief  that  from  this 
stand-point  alone  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a real  un- 
derstanding of  Geography.  He  has  therefore  unfold- 
ed, with  particular  care,  the  principles  of  Mathemati- 
cal or  Astronomical  Geography,  a department  in 
many  schools  singularly  neglected.  The  physical  and 
political  parts  also  everywhere  show  the  principle  of 
dearness  and  comprehensiveness.  In  such  a univer- 
sal outline,  every  unnecessary  accumulation  of  details 
t.iiust  be  avoided.  No  one  will  be  surprised,  there- 
tfore,  that  many  wrell-known  towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
‘&c.,  are  not  named.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but 
Avonder  that,  in  so  concise  and  comprehensive  an  out- 
line, it  has  been  possible  to  find  place  for  so  many 
details.  The  small  text-book,  rightly  used,  with  the 
^accompanying  Atlas,  gives  to  the  pupil  a perfect  view 
a*Ti>f  the  entire  science  of  geography.  It  thus  lays  the 
-uuiest  foundation  for  further  study.  For  our  Common 
Schools,  Mr.  Fay's  Great  Outline,  in  our  opinion,  is 
damply  sufficient.  Whoever  carefully  tests  this  meth- 
yl?. £d  of  teaching  geography,  wall  certainly  find  that  it 
r ot  only,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  facilitates  the 
Jd  siudy  of  that  science,  but  that  it  will  inspire  the  stu- 
t dent  with  a far  higher  interest  in  it.  The  work  will 
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undoubtedly  have  a wide  circulation,  as,  by  its  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  it  is  also  particularly  adapted  for 
self-instruction. — Cincinnati  Christian  A dvocate  (Ger- 1 
man  Paper). 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention' 
of  teachers  and  parents  to  this  valuable  work.  Hav-; 
ing  examined  it  with  care,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  it 
will  aid  very  much  in  revolutionizing  the  old,  effete  i 
system  of  teaching  geography  by  rote.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  studies  which  cartj 
claim  the  attention  of  pupils  is  often  made  the  most 
tedious  and  unprofitable.  Most  of  our  text-books 
on  geography  are  lumbered  up  with  a mass  of  details 
which  can  never  be  of  the  least  possible  use  to  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  time  wasted  in  committing  this  trash  and 
nonsense  to  memory  is  worse  than  thrown  away.  We 
have  five  and  six  books  in  a series,  and  one  author 
and  publisher  now  proposes  to  issue  a series  of  teti 
books  on  this  one  branch. 

Dr.  Tappan,  late  President  of  Michigan  Universb 
ty  says,  truly : 

“ Many  young  minds  have  been  sickened,  at  the 
beginning,  by  multitudinous  boundaries  and  names  - e 
places  which  only  served  to  overburden  the  memor* 
Your  work  has  the  twofold  merit  of  obeying  stric' 
the  scientific  demands  of  the  subject,  and  of  preset 
ing  and  presenting  all  its  charms.  ” * * * * 

It  is  intended  that  the  scholar  shall  learn  his  lessol, 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  aid  of  his  teacher,  who  is  , 
drill  the  class.  Most  of  our  American  teachers  do  n 
teach,  but  hear  recitations.  Mr.  Fay  would  ha\ 
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go  over  each  lesson  with  the  class,  and  see  that 
s contents  are  mastered. — Journal  of  Educa- 
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Louis , Miss. 


J.  B.  Merrill , Editor. 


Cli th  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  Superin- 
dent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  gentlemen, 


School  Committee  Board,  and  a 


large 


number 


teachers,  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  Winthrop 

gstec 

nool  House,  Tremont  street,  Wednesday,  Nov.  n, 


foi  3 ate.  t^e  pUrp0se  0f  seeing  Mr.  Fay  himself  give  one 
en^SOn  to  a class.  The  operation  of  the  little  book 
as  witnessed  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  It  presents 
a Ca5view  of  the  entire  science  of  Geography,  and  lays  a 
j olid  foundation  for  future  reading.  It  not  only  facil- 
itates the  study  of  the  science,  but  also  inspires  the 
' . student  with  higher  interest  in  it.  The  intelligent 
teacher,  text-book  in  hand,  leads  the  pupil,  his  eyes 
always  on  the  map,  through  the  process  of  studying, 
and  does  not  release  him  until  the  lesson  is  thorough- 
j ly  learned. — Boston  Transcript. 
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I have  examined  it  with  care,  and  am  at]^  . , 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  so  original  in  its  plan  t jtp101 
will  at  once  command  attention;  it  is  at  the 


me 


av 

a 

time  so  simple  and  comprehensive,  that,  while  11 
be  readily  understood  by  a child,  it  is  full  of  inic.  !te 
tion  and  interest  to  those  who  have  devoted  much^e  H 
to  the  subject  in  other  treatises.  By  directing  an. 
tion  to  the  more  important  principles  and  places, ie 
mind  of  the  learner  is  not  wearied  nor  confusedy 
unimportant  details.  It  is  luxury  to  study  geograp^ 
on  maps  so  open  and  attractive.  I have  seen  } 
Atlas  so  inviting  as  this. 

I congratulate  you  on  your  eminent  success  ; and 
desire  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  contributioi 
you  have  made  in  this  work  to  the  Science  of  Geogra- 
phy, and  for  the  new  incentives  and  facilities  it 
furnishes  for  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of 
education. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  it 
the  cause  of  education. 

S.  H.  Taylor, 

Principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Andover,  Dec.  ist,  1868. 

***  Please  send  21  copies. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  in  favor 
of  your  invaluable  “ Outline.”  I am  trying  it  at  present 
in  my  school,  with  classes  of  different  ages  and  acquire- 
ments ; and,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  I am  entirely 
satisfied  that  its  method  is  better,  for  what  it  propos- 
es, than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors  in  America, 
in  the  field  of  Geographical  science. 

The  Astronomical  portion  of  it  I have  most  fully 
tested,  and  I consider  it  admirable.  The  beautiful 
plates  illustrative  of  this  part  are  quite  new,  and  form 
most  valuable  accompaniments  to  the  work.  A teacher 
even  illy  prepared  to  instruct  in  Geography  can 
scarcely  go  astray  with  a book  which,  par  excellence, 
performs  the  work  of  instruction  itself. 

I hail  the  coming  of  this  much-needed  book  as  the 
herald  of  a reform  in  the  hitherto  greatly  abused 
science  of  Geography. 

Mrs.  Badger, 

220  W.  Springfield  Street,  Boston. 


“ The  Great  Outline  of  Geography  ” has  been 
used  in  my  Teacher’s  class  as  a resume  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  and  an  epitome  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

In  both  capacities,  I can  speak  of  it  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  selection  of  matter  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  judicious  of  any  single  book  I know  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  common  schools. 

The  transfer  of  attention  from  book  to  map,  and  the 
place  given  to  Astronomical  Geography,  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  methods  of  study.  In  the  latter  depart- 
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ment,  the  book  is  superior  in  maps  and  methods  to 
any  book  I have  seen. 

Jenny  H.  Stickney, 

Supt.  Training  Dept.,  Girls’  j 
Normal  Sch.,  Boston. 

I have  been  using,  with  a class  of  30  boys  and 
girls,  whose  ages  vary  from  11  to  15  years,  your 
recent  work  upon  Geography,  with  great  pleasure 
and  entire  satisfaction.  I have  no  doubt  that  a four  . 
months’  trial  (which  we  shall  give  it  with  this  class) 
will  fully  realize  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  : that  we  / 
may  circumnavigate  the  globe  ; passing  in  view  the 
entire  coast  line  of  all  countries  and  all  important 
islands  ; sail  up  and  down  all  navigable  streams ; 
trace  the  mountain  chains ; ascend  or  measure 
the  principal  peaks  ; visit  the  interior  cities  ; and  ( 
return,  not  weary  and  dispirited,  but,  as  travellers 
should  return,  invigorated  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
with  impressions  fixed  and  lasting  as  only  those  of 
travellers  can  be. 

The  remarkable  success  one  achieves  with  your 
work  is  due,  I take  it,  to  the  fact  that  you  rely  chiefly 
upon  oral  teaching,  and  that  the  impressions  thus 
easily  made  are  fixed,  the  memory  aided  and  fortified 
by  drawing  largely  upon  the  eye  and  ear  ; the  form 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  Atlas,  the  latter,  by  tl 
systematized  repetitions.  The  memory  is  thus  store 
by  no  unwilling  effort,  with  valuable  facts  known,  we 
arranged,  and  labelled  : with  no  trash, — for  yourwor 
is  remarkable  for  what  is  left  out,  as  well  as  forwha  / 
is  brought  in. 
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That  it  will  meet  and  supply  a great  want  hitherto 
felt,  and  enable  teachers  to  send  forth  pupils  -with  the 
facts  of  political  geography  not  a burden,  easily  and 
gladly  thrown  off,  but  rather  a part  of  themselves, 
and  as  real  as  their  own  identity,  is  the  confident 
belief  of, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jas.  T.  Allen, 

Associate  Principal  of  English  and  Classical  School. 
Jan.  ist.  1869.  West  Newton,  Mass. 

***  A supply  is  received  as  ordered. 


Boston,  Dec.  24th. 

The  Atlas  is  better  in  execution  than  any  School 
Atlas  I have  ever  seen. — W.  P.  Atkinson,  Prof,  in 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 


Of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  maps,  printing, 
&c.,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  yet  published  surpasses  it. — Eben  S.  Stearns, 
N.  Y.  State  Normal  School , Albany. 


I have  carefully  examined  it  with  the  large  and 
beautifully  executed  Atlas,  and  cheerfully  commend  it 
to  Teachers  and  Principals  of  Public  and  Private 
Schools,  as  well  worthy  in  all  respects  of  their  confi- 
’ dence  and  regard.  — S.  S.  Randall,  Supt.  Public 
1 Schools , N.  Y.  City. 


The  Atlas  is  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  maps  I 
have  ever  seen  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools.  * * * 
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fay’s  new  geography. 


The  system  of  questions  is  searching ; and,  used  as 
directed,  will  create  a new  interest  in  this  most  use- 
ful branch  of  knowledge.  It  makes  the  scholar  travel , 
and  observe  both  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  The 
lively  and  ingenious  teacher,  filled  with  the 
subject,  will  help  make  the  passage  from  place  to 
place  rich  indeed,  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
such  Earth-pictures  as  they  can  never  forget,  while  he 
is  gathering  and  arranging  precious  gems  for  himself. 

* * * The  maps  are  not  crowded  with  the  names  of  pla- 
ces and  by  minor  subdivisions,  unessential  in  an  Outline. 

* * I think  I am  not  mistaken  in  predicting  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  this  work  in  our  country.  The  au- 
thor’s position  has  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  its 
production  ; and  it  bears  the  marks  of  a mind  fully 
aware  of  what  is  needed  among  us. 

M.  Conant, 

Late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 

in  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


It  is  the  first  beam  of  light  on  that  which  is  drear- 
iness in  the  school-room. — S.  C.  Kendall,  Webster, 
Mass. 


The  publication  of  such  maps  in  this  country  is 
most  commendable,  and  will  tend,  I hope,  to  drive  out 
of  our  school-rooms  the  patch-work  colorings  now  so 
common.  The  extract  quoted  in  your  advertisements  % 
from  the  Nation  expresses  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Fay’s  ‘ 
work.  f 

Permit  me  to  make  a suggestion.  Most  colleges 
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require  “ Geography  ” as  one  of  their  admission 
studies  ; and  young  men  come  up  to  the  examination 
wofully  deficient.  Fay’s  book  maybe  commended  as 
an  admirable  review-book  to  such  persons. 

D.  C.  Gilman,  New  Haven. 

\Prof  in  Scientific  School  Yale  College .] 

I SHOULD  like  to  introduce  “ Fay’s  Outline  of  Geog- 
raphy ” into  the  Preparatory  Department  of  our 
College. — [20  copies  ordered]. 

I send  a Catalogue  of  our  College,  which  is  a State 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  disabled  soldiers 
and  orphans  of  our  State. 

L.  H.  Potter,  President 

Illinois  Soldiers’  Coll. 

I AM  very  much  interested  that  this  Geography  of 
Mr.  Fay’s  should  succeed;  for  I am  sure  it  is  the 
true  method  of  teaching.  * * The  method  of  teach- 
ing this  Geography  is  to  be  dwelt  upon  especially,  in 
recommending  it.  These  maps  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  will  all  the  more  easily  be  remembered,  and  will 
be  kept  carefully. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Boston. 

I never  before  met  with  such  a fascinating  work  on 
Geography  as  this  is.  It  has  stolen  from  me  time  set 
tpart  for  other  matters.  In  fact  I have  scarcely  had 
1 spare  moment  since  it  came,  so  completely  has  it  en- 
grossed my  attention. 

I.  B.  Reynolds, 

Principal,  Scribner  High  School, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 
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fay’s  new  geography. 

It  seems  to  me  to  meet  a want  not  met  by  any 
existing  Geographies,  and  its  execution  is  highly  cred- 
itable to  author  and  publishers. 

Abner  J.  Phipps, 

Agent  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  Boston, 
State  House,  and  office  of  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Education. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work — have 
already  introduced  it  into  my  Department,  and  shall 
follow  it  with  Fay’s  Outline  of  Astronomy,  if  it  is  as 
good  as  is  his  Geography. 

John  A.  Banfield, 

Lincoln  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

[The  Work  is  also  introduced  in  the  Schools  tfMiss 
Haines,  Miss  Green,  and  other  of  the  leading  schools 
for  young  ladies  in  New  York — and  in  others  in  New 
England  and  the  Western  States. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  and  influential  of  the 
Principals  of  the  Public  Schools  in  New  York — in- 
cluding David  B.  Scott,  of  School  No.  40  ; W.  A. 
Hunter,  of  School  No.  35/  Miss  Wadleigh,  of 
School  No.  47,  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with 
the  work  and  its  use  in  their  Schools  as  far  as  it  has 
been  tried. 

A new  edition  of  this  circular  will  contain  further 
certificates  in  regard  to  the  actual  use  of  the  work  in  j 
Public  and  Private  Schools. — Publishers. — ] 
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